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PREFACE. 


HE original manuscript from which the 
following legend has been printed, is a 
folio volume, written not very legibly, 
on vellum, or rather parchment, not of 
the best kind; it is illustrated with 
several drawings in outline, with a pen, 
and various illuminations, or ornaments, on the margins 
of the pages, in different coloured inks; the four wood 
cuts at the beginnings of the four Cantos, are copied 
from those in the MS., but they have not succeeded 
m preserving either the boldness, or the character of 
the originals; the antient spelling has not been com- 
pletely followed, as that has been considerably altered, 
and modernised, in the copy from which the legend has 
been printed ; a note at the end of the MS., relates, that 
it was the work of two persons; the first Canto, and I 
imagine the beginning of the second, were originally 
written, by Reginaldus Episcopus C 
infidelium. ‘The rest was composed by one Robert the 
rhymer, a “conynge clerke,’ of whom no further ac- 
count is given. It would be difficult to assign any exact 
date to this curious production, which seems to bear 
the same affinity to an early metrical romance, as Don 
Quixote does, to the voluminous histories and romances 
of chivalry, im prose; both contain references to early 
manners, and customs, and equally throw considerable 
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light on the simple notions of our ancestors, who read 
with profound gravity, and firm belief, volume after 
volume of marvellous nonsense, full of incredible stories, 
which are written all the while in such a way, as to shew 
that the authors of these curious specimens of antient 
literature, felt no doubt whatever in the truth and edify- 
ing qualities, of every history which they related; many 
of the adventures of knights errant in the romances of 
chivalry, are quite as absurd as those in the present 
poem, but they are altogether surpassed, by the monkish 
legends of the saints, in which miracles and wonders of 
so extraordinary a nature are so continually met with, 
that the modern reader does not know whether the in- 
vention of the author, or the gullibility of the British 
public of those days, was most to be admired. At the 
latter end of the 15th century, the English appear to 
have been very much behind the rest of Europe, in lite- 
rary attainments ; for while in Italy, and Germany, the 
Classic authors, and the Holy scriptures, were printed in 
every city, with a perfection of text, and a beauty of 
type, and execution, which we cannot surpass even now, 
with all the mechanical appliances of modern science ; 
the works produced by the first English printers, are 
foolish, and puerile in the extreme; almost all the works 
of Caxton, are legends, nursery stories or romances ; all 
are horridly printed, full of imperfections, and of uncouth 
appearance ; while no part of the Bible was printed for 
fifty years after the introduction of printing into this 
country, though thousands of copies were issued from 
the presses of the other European nations, in Latin, and 
other languages, while we were reading the histories of 


Reynard the fox, the Recuyell of the Histories of Troy, and 

Dame Julyans Barnes’s nobull werke, of Hunting, hawking 
| and cote armuris. In this famous book though all sorts 
of falcons are mentioned, I find no account of a Purple 
falcon ; the fair Prioress of Sopwell says, “ for a Lady. 
Ther is a merlyon, and that hawke is for a lady, and 
yit ther be moo kyndis of hawkes. 

Ther is a Goshawke, and that hawke is for a yeman. 

Ther is a Tercett, and that is for a powre man. 

Ther is a spare hawke, and he is a hawke for a preste. 

Ther is a muskyte, and he is for a holiwater clerke.” 

In this book, as well as in some other early English 
printed books, lines of French are introduced, every now 
and then, most of the terms of venery, and blasynge 
being in that language. 

It was the custom in days of Chivalry, to christen the 
sword, shield, and helmet of a knight; the Helmet of 
Pantagruel is ycleped Alphabette, the spear of king Ar- 
thur was called Ron, and his sword Excalibar ; Joyeuse 
the sword of Charlemagne is still to be seen at Vienna, 
and Durandana the sword of Orlando, is preserved in the 
Royal Armory at Madrid. 

The second canto of Pantagruel opens with an account 
of his travels, wherein he makes no more confusion in his 
geography, than doth the great St. Brandon, as any one 
may see if he looks into that antient book of travels. St. 
Brandon came at last to a place where he saw the 
“ fyssche Jascone, which continually striveth to put his 
tail into his mouth, but by reason of his vastness he 
cannot.” Pantagruel falls in with a snake, who seems 
either to have a greater degree of agility, or perhaps a 
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less degree of vastness ; as it appears that this serpent 
does succeed in putting his tail into his ear, and by this 
clever proceeding he is prevented from hearing the voice 
of the charmer, charm he never so wisely. 

In Caxton’s Myrrour of the World, some account of 
the deaf adder is given, which is very similar to the de- 
scription of that animal, in the text of this poem. Caxton 
says, 

“Ther groweth a beest named aspis, that may not be 
deceyvyd ne taken but by charmyng for he heereth glad- 
lye sowne. But assone as he heereth the charme he 
putteth his tayll in his one eere, and that other leyeth to 
the grounde doubtynge to be deceyveyd by the charme. 
This worme lyveth ryght longe, and whan he is olde and 
feleth him feble, he consumeth hym self by fastynge, and 
suffreth to be enfamyned so over moche that lytyl abyd- 
eth of his body. Thenne he goeth in to a lytyll hooll of 
some stone whiche is wel strayt and thenne he putteth 
hym selfe out with so right grete distresse, that his 
skynne remayneth all hool. @ And ther groweth and 
cometh on hym another skynne, and thus reneweth his 
age as a wyse beeste that he is.” 

The history of the stone which becomes soft for the 
comfort of Pantagruel, seems to be taken in some mea- 
sure from the Legende of St. Fiacre, which is to be found 

in Caxton’s golden Legend, folio, on the reverse of page 415. 

“ And when he had made his prayers, he drew his 
staffe over the earth, now may y* understand thing much 
marvellous and of great miracle, for by the will of our 
Lord wheresoever the holy hermit Fiacre drew his staff 
the trees fell down both on one side and on the other 


and round about, where he drew hys staf was a dyche 
sodeynly made, and in the mene whyle that he drewe so 
hys staff there cam a woman whyche merveylled moche 
how therthe clave and dyched by hyt self onely by the 
touchinge of the holy mannes staff, and wyth grete haste 
she ranne toward Meaulx & denounced thys thing to y* 
bysshop Pharon, testefyeng & ensuring y’ the holy man 
Fyacre was full of wyked & evyll arte & not servaiite of 
ye souverayn god, & whan she thus had sayd retorned 
forthwith toward ye holy man, & wyth an evyll presump- 
cyon gede and sayd many iniuryes & vylonyes to Fyacre 
contumeleyng and blasphemynge him & cOmatided him 
by ye bysshop that he shold cesse of hys werke: & y* he 
were not so hardy to be ony more about it. And that 
for the same cause ye bisshop sholde come there, whan 
ye holy man sawe that he was thus accused to the 
bysshop by a woman he cessyd his werke that he had 
begon & made nomore of it, & satte on a stone moche 
thoughtfull and wroth, wherfore yf our lorde had before 
shewed grete myracles bi hym yet greter & more mer- 
veyllous myracle was made for hym, for the stone wherd 
he sat, by the wylle of god wexyd & became softe as a 
pylowe to the ende that hyt sholde be more able and ease 
for him to sytte on: and it was caved somwhat as a pyt 
there as he sat on, and for testyfycacyon & preef of thys 
myracle, the sayd stone is as yet kepte wythin hys 
chyrche: & many seek folke haveben & are dayly heyld 
there of divers seknesses onely to touche & to haue 
touched the sayd stone.” 

In the third Canto follows the narration of the mar- 
vellous adventure of the good king Pantagruel, with the 
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childe Virgilius ; of whose life, many extraordinary cir- 
cumstances are given, in a rare book emprynted in the 
cytie of Anwarpe, by John Doesborcke, dwellynge at the 
camer porte. The whole history is very curious ; the 
Poet Virgil was considered in the middle ages, to have 
been a powerful magician, and anecdotes of his feats of 
nygromancie, are given by several authors of the 15th 
century ; The manner in which he founded the city of 
Naples is highly original: in the following quotations 
from his life, by Doesborcke, the language, or rather the 
spelling, is modernised, to make it more intelligible. With 
respect to the city of Naples we find it recorded of the 
poet Virgilius, how “ He thought in his mind, to found 
in the midst of the sea, a fair town, with great lands be- 
longing to it: and so he did by his cunning, and called 
it Naples, and the foundation of it was of eggs; and in 
that town of Naples, he made a tower, with four corners ; 
and on the top he set (a napyll) an apple, upon an iron 
yard; and no man could pull away that apple, without 
he broke it; and through that iron, set he a bottle, and 
on that bottle, set he a egg, and he hung the apple by 
the stalk upon a chain ; and so hangeth it still, and when 
the egg stirreth, so should the town of Naples quake ; 
and when the egg brake, then should the town sink ; and 
when he had made an end, he let call it Naples.” 

The appearance of Virgil as a child of seven years of 
age, is to be explained by the following passage, from 
the same work. 

“ And upon a time went Virgilius to the Emperor, and 
asked of him licence for the space of three weeks, but the 
Emperor in no wise would grant unto him, for he would 
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have Virgilius at all times by him; then heard he that 
Virgilius went to his house, and took with him one of his 
men ; that he above all men trusted; and knew well that 
he would best keep his council; and they departed to 
his castle, that was without the town, and when they 
were before the castle, they saw the (brazen) men stand 
with iron flails in their hands, sore smiting. Then said 
Virgilius to his man; enter you first, into the castle ; 
then answered the man, and said, if I should enter, the 
flails would slay me ; then showed Virgilius to the man, 
of each side of the entering in, and all the vices that 
thereto belonged, and when he had showed him all the 
ways, he made cease the flails, and went into the castle ; 
and when they were both in, Virgilius turned the vices 
again, and so went the iron flails as they did before ; 
Then said Virgilius my dear beloved friend, and he that 
I above all men trust, and know most of my secret: And 
then led he the man into the cellar, where he had made a 
fair lamp, at all seasons burning. And then said Vir- 
gilius to the man: see you the barrel that standeth 
here: and he said ye must there put me; first you must 
slay me; and hew small to pieces, and cut my head in 
four pieces, and salt the head, under in the bottom ; and 
then the pieces thereafter, and my heart in the middle, 
and then set the barrel under the lamp, that night and 
day, therein, may drop, and leak; and you shall nine 
days long, once in the day, fill the lamp; and fail not ; 
and when this is all done, then shall I be renewed, and 
made young again, and live a long time, and many 
winters more ; if that it fortune me, not to be taken off 
above, and to die. And when the man heard his Master 
b 
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Virgilius speak thus, he was sore abashed, and said, that 
will I never while I live, for in no manner will I slay 
you. And then said Virgilius: ye at this time must do 
it; for it shall be no grief unto you. And at the last, 
Virgilius treated his man so much, that he consented to 
him: and then took the servant Virgilius, and slew him, 
and when he was thus slayn, he hewed him in pieces, 
and salted him in the barrel; and cut his head in four 
pieces, as his master bade him, and put the heart in the 
middle, and salted them well; and when all this was 
done, he hung the lamp right over the barrel, that it 
might at all times drop in thereto; and when he had 
done all this, he went out of the castle, and turned the 
vices; and then went the copper men, smiting with their 
flails, as strongly upon the iron anvils, as they did before ; 
that no man durst enter; and he came every day to the 
castle, and filled the lamp, as Virgilius had bid him. 

“ And as the Emperor missed Virgilius, for the space of 
seven days, he marvelled greatly, where he should be 
become; but Virgilius was killed, and layed in the cellar 
by his servant that he loved so well. And then the Em- 
peror thought in his mind to ask Virgilius’s servant, 
where Virgilius his master was, for he knew that Vir- 
gilius loved him above all men in the world. Then an- 
swered the servant to the Emperor, and said, Worshipful 
lord, an it please your grace, I wot not where he is, for 
it is seven days past, that I saw him last ; and then went 
he forth I cannot tell whither, for he would not let me 
go with him, then was the Emperor angry with that 
answer, and said, thou liest false thief that thou art, but 
without thou show me shortly where he is, I shall put 


thee to death ; with those words, was the man abashed, 
and said, worshipfull lorde, seven days ago I went with 
him without the town, to the castle, and there he went 
in, and there I left him, for he would not let me in with 
him. Then said the Emperor go with me to the same 
castle, and so he did; and when they came afore the 
castle and would have entered, they might not, because 
the flails smote so fast; Then said the Emperor, make 
cease these flails, that we may come in; Then answered 
the man I know not the way; Then said the Emperor, 
then shalt thou die; and then through the fear of death, 
he turned the vice, and made the flails stand still, and 
then the Emperor entered into the castle, with all his 
folk, and sought all about, in every corner, for Virgilius, 
and at the last they sought so long, that they came into 
the cellar, where they saw the lamp hang over the barrel, 
wherein Virgilius lay dead; Then asked the Emperor 
the man, who had made him so hardy to put his master 
Virgilius so to death? and the man answered no word to 
the Emperor; and then the Emperor with great anger, 
drew out his sword, and slew he there Virgilius’s man ; 
And when all this was done, then saw the Emperor and 
all his folke, a naked childe, three time running about the 
barrel, saying the words, cursed be the time that ye came 
ever here; and with these words vanished the child 
away, and was never seen again; and thus abided Vir- 
gilius in the barrel, dead.” 

The Legendary history of the poet Virgil appears to 
have been very popular and well known in former days ; 
one of the finest engravings of Lucas van Leyden displays 
one of his adventures, of which a representation is also to 
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be seen on the frontispiece of a rare book called “La 
Salade,” printed at Paris by Phelippe le Noir, where he 
is portrayed in company with David and Goliah, Pyramus 
and Thisbe, and other celebrated personages, whose 
histories appear to be held in equal and impartial estima- 
tion by the learned author. In the strange story of the 
death of Virgilius, which has been narrated above, men- 
tion is made of a magic lamp, which seems to have some 
connection with the life and existence of the magician; a 
recipe for making a magic candle of this description is 
given in the Discourse concerning devils and spirits, 
appended to “The Discovery of Witchcraft,” by Regi- 
nald Scott, folio, 1665, in which book, as in most others 
relating to magical incantations, are various accounts of 
fumigations and bad smells, which appear to have been 
of sovereign virtue in the raising of the spirits of the 
dead. A man’s gall and the eyes of a black cat are 
considered when burnt, to afford a powerful odour. It 
seems also not to have been an unusual custom with 
fiends and spirits to disappear, leaving a bad smell behind 
them; in the Life of St. Martin of Tours, it is said, “ that 
the Devil made many attempts to deceive him; sometimes 
he appeared to him as Jupiter, and very frequently as 
Venus or Minerva; and lastly the enemy appeared to 
him as he prayed, in Royal raiment, crowned with jems 
and gold, with gilded sandals, and a serene and joyful 
countenance, and surrounded with a purple light.” After 
they had regarded each other for some time, the piety of 
St. Martin being too strong to be overcome by any wiles 
of the evil one, that apparition vanished like smoke, filling 
the cell with such a stench, that no man could doubt but 
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that it was the devil, and, saith the author of the saintly 
Legende, “ lest anyone should think this fabulous, I know 
it from Martin’s own mouth; and whatever else I have 
told is either from his own information, or from others 
who were present, or knew for certain the truth of the 
things which they reported.” 

Likewise in “ Aubrey’s Miscellanies,’ octavo, 1696, 
page 67, it is said, “ Anno 1670, not far from Cyren- 
cester, was an apparition: Bemg demanded, whether a 
good Spirit, or a bad? returned no answer, but disap- 
peared with a curious perfume, and a most melodious 
twang. Mr. W. Lilly believes it was a farie.” So Pro- 
pertius, — 

Omnia finierit ; tenues secessit in auras : 


Mansit odor; posses scire fuisse Deam. 


The fourth Canto of the Legend of Sir Claudius Panta- 
gruel does not appear to require any further explanation, 
unless I may remark that the circumstance of the good 
king’s dining upon little children, or having the head of a 
knight served up at his table, has its parallel in a fact of 
veracious history, for it is said that there bemg some talk 
of famine in the army of Richard Cceur de Lion, Saladin 
took advantage of the report to send ambassadors to him, 
who he trusted might take advantage of the distressed 
condition of the Christian army, and make an advan- 
tageous treaty with the invaders of Palestine; when the 
Ambassadors were introduced into the tent of King 
Richard, they found him making a hearty meal of the 
head of a Saracen Knight, parboiled ; “ for,” said he to 
the envoys of Saladin, “we shall never want for food so 
long as we can have a fat Saracen for the killing ;” it was 
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however by no means necessary in the good old times 
that a history of knight-errantry should have any founda- 
tion in fact or probability ; it was all received as truth, and 
the more extraordinary the story, the more it seems to 
have been believed; “for,” quoth the ingenious Hidalgo 
Don Quixote de la Mancha, “what genius can there be 
inv the world able to persuade another that the affair of 
the Infanta Florisse and Guy of Burgundy is not true, nor 
that of Fierabras at the siege of Mantible, which fell out 
in the time of Charlemagne; I vow to God they are 
as true as that it is now daylight; If they be lies, it must 
be equally false that there ever was a Hector or an 
Achilles, or a Trojan war, or the twelve peers of France, 
or King Arthur of England, who is still wandering about 
transformed into a raven, and is every minute expected in 
his kingdom ; good sir (says he to the incredulous canon) 
be silent, do not utter such blasphemies, and believe me, 
for I advise you to act in this affair like a discreet person. 
Do but peruse these books of chivalry, and you will find 
what pleasure and profit attends this kind of reading.” 
And therefore gentle reader, as I am backed by such 
high authority, allow me to recommend to your diligent 
study the edifying and adventurous history of Sir 
Claudius Pantagruel. 
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t 18 a Bynae both fine, ¢ feile, 
That byghte Spr Claudpus Pantagrucile, 
The finette, ¢ fellefte, more or Ieffe, 
Of alle the Kynaes in Beathenelle, 
That Syre was Soldan of Surrye, 
DE Deftrich, ¢ of Cappadocic, 


Hys eme was Lorde 3 bnderttonde Li Hopaulme de 
OE all Cathaie, ¢ of Wochman fonde, Pantagruel 


a 


Commeng il 
mangeatt moult 
piteufement It 
petits enfangs 


et eftoit diqne 
Hope 


Commeny il 
eftoit malcontent 


irr. Dukes that were foe wighte, 
Herited hin by daye, ¢ by nighte, 

Therto he made hymn a lothely mele, 
Cuerie mornyprge, more or Iefle, 

4 manne childe of bit. vere age, 

Therok he teethed hys pottage, 

Cucrie Luiahte who went that wate 

ps note, or cares, was fayne to paye, 
Sothelie ag the Romaunts telle, 

for py’ Dinnere of Pantagruelic. 

Bn all the londes of Cthiopec, 

Tas ne fo worthte a yrae as be. 

And it befelle bpor a date 

Thys Pantagrucile wente to playe, 

CUith bys ladie that was fo bryghte, 

Fn her bowere, i alle mennes fygvee, 
That tadye twas hyahte Cycetee, 

And therto fanae thee, 

Alle into Grebyh as the could beste, 
Lantbeth, Sadek, Apocateste, 

Mamrelye ; wrp loue tf thou wouldst wynne 
Bing wyth thee a purple faucon pune. 
Thatte tape made Hpi sad ¢ soure, 

And carefull cae He downNe the tome, 

He lapde bys Hedde bpon a fone, 

for forowe hps lyf was well nigh gone, 
He fobbed amapne ¢ Cyahed fore, 
Alack, Cyeele for eucrnroe, 


His Page he hoought him hrs Helinette, 
Chat was pcleped Alphabette, 

He donned hts bootes made of the Thin 
OF Loup gavou, ¢ of Gobbelin, 

Gnd his Pauberke that was foe harde, 
B-wouen welle of Spykenarde, 
Cliraile Hadde made that cote armure, 
CCith maumetrp, fenced ¢ quarded ture, 
Anode Hyppocrags, ¢ Ariffote, 

Had wouen the rynges of that cote, 

He toke bys {peare that walle fo ftronge, 
Dis are was wharpe, bis finde was Longe, 
And this dewitce bpon hHps heelde, 

4 red rose pr a arene feelde, 

And bnder tn language of Sprte, 

Welle rote que tu es jolvpe. 


fes armures 


@ Pere beginneth the Second Boke. 
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pies Lowdings to the tale 
ME Pantagruel ¢ hys trauaple. 
He pafled though Naples ¢ Wycardte, (eg hopages de 


pantagruel 


Babylone, Scotlande & Ftatie, 
And alhied of alle as tt befelic, 
But of no aduenture Heard he telle, 
Cyt after mante a wearte daype 

Lightlie be came to a forette qrape ; 


ict fe bon Hope 
jure 


ia Forelte en-z 
chantee 


fubtile bete 


Mante ar aged Dke dtd qowe, 
Wodde2ed and fringed with mifletoe ; 
FAlanie an Athe of paly Hue 

CUbifpered in eerie breese that blew. 
pantagruel hath Tworn by Mabhoune, 

By Cermagaunte, ¢ by Abadoune, 

By Hens. that wale foe fern and fhonace, 
And Apollo with the hornts longe, 

And other fiends of Maumetrie, 

Chat the ende of that forette he world fee. 
Lyften Lodinas, the truth F telle 

Nothing was true that there befelle, 

But trees that feemed to flourih freee 
Flourithed by helpe of qrammarte. 

Gu thatte londe there nothinge arew, 

But hoad and dark the boughs of ew, 
And the tonage avafle with poyson mired 
Aoders copled ¢ hifled bet wire, 

And there that conprae tnake he found 
Chat puttecth one ear to the ground, 

And in the other without fatle 

He flicketh the ende of his tate, 

And fo he beareth not the charm 

Chat wisards Hhouten to his harm, 

And tho he 18 not really deat 

He heeds not what that wisard faith. 

Gun that forefte a man mote fee, 

Qo Harte ov Hynde ov Humble bee, 


———— 
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But Lyon fanged, ¢ briftlie Boare, 
Gaped ¢ grinned His warye before, 

And the bette who can falfeley weepe, 
Crocodtlus, was here good chepe, 
Satyr, 4 Leopard, ¢ Ciaris, 

Bloody Camelopardiits, 

And euerte make of beattes bolde, 
Meftled ¢ roared in that their holde. 
Dapes ¢ nights but onlie FC. 

- And Pantagruel od ride 10 more. 

His thoulders were by his helmette wore, 
He was a iwearie wight forlorne, 

And bis cheke that was fo redde, 

Colde  darkie as the beaten leade, 

His Courter unneath cud further paffe, 
et lothed to taste that curl qraffe, 
Heaute He clonribe from off His ede, 

DE bys Ive he ftode tr deede. 

Giacke, Alacke, Cyctlec ;s 

Here F die for toue of thee, 

And as be fat bpow a fone, 

Sothelte he made a difmal mone ; 
Hard 13 this one FJ fit upon, 

Dy that Fj had a curfton, 

But Cicele more hard than this, 
Siweet Ladie, ts thy heart F wis. 
Qlack, Alack, Cicele, 
Here F die for lowe of thee. 


{a mifere du bon 
ope. 


Bie 


D help me in this forefte tone, 


(eg Cainetgau bon Good Miahoud, good Saint Abadonc, 


Fone 


Wiracle du 
coutlin 


Dh good S Cermagaunte F prap 

Help me at mvp need Chis day. 

And ftrait as truftie legends telie 

@ miracle thereof befelte, 

Ana bp the helpe of goode Maboun, 
That fone became as foft as down. 

And there the good hing fat at cate 
Beneath the Hhadow of thole trees. 

And it is fatd that holt Tone 

Fs till preferued at Babilone, 

Gnd therot can there be no doubt, 

for the iupreftion hollowed out 

DE the good Kings form ts fees, 

And berte qrete tt was F ween. 

Forthe through the thornp bratie he patte, 
Cpile he care to a poole at laste, 

And by that poole of water clere, 

Sat a mann chtilde of .bt. pere ; 

And perchyng on his write so free 

4 purple faucoi was to fee. 


@ Bere beginneth the Thirde Woke. 
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Qe ye hall heare how tt befeite, 
Co Siv Claudius Pantagruelie, 
How he cried Grammercie 7 

Co faynt Mahound of Avabie, 

for FJ haue founda byrde at latte 

4nd a manchilde for mp breakfatte. 
Hoon as that man childe be fpied, 

Giue me thy faucon childe, be cried ; 

ls) 


Brahoure oe 
Pantagruel 


{z bel oifeauly 


Thou mapett qgitue tt me J wot ; 
MNuothe that man childe Fj chal 10. 
Schall ye not then, the gode Hinge quothe, 
By Termagaunte, pe make me wrothe, 
GBiue it, + then F wil ve eate, 

Gnd lay the byrwde at Cyceeles feet, 

@Biue me withoutert more ado, 

D2 F totil ffrait demolih pou. 

TUith that bis tance in ret he fet, 

Che biso02 clofed of Alphabet, 

And merrily the rings dtd rattle, 

DE his hauberke, as he fet to battte. 

Pow pe {chall knowe that man childe, 
Tas of grinune afpecte, ¢ wilde, 

ys backe tt was fenced with feales, 

On hts hondes, he hadde Harpe nates, 
Che which were qrene, and Hooked, 

That like the bill of Parrot looked, 

Chey feemed right qood to crate, 

Co rend alfo, pe mote fee thatte. 

Now when he faw py’ gode Linge 

Right again hin gallopinge, 

His avrifite armes he waued aloft, 

And from hts wrifle the faucon toffed, 
TUbhich wheeled tn atrte circles rounde, 
Then fettled liahtlie on the qounde, 

But not content with his tation there, 
His winges again he Tpeead tn aire, 
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CUith a wide weep away he flew, 
And tit at tat ow a bough of pew. 

Then that manchilde for a lance, 

4 bulruth plucked, that by chance 
Grew near that darkelte ponde, 

And he quibered tt in His Honde. 

Come on Syv Linge, ar yp? will ; 
Krowe pe that Fant Atvratite, 

And of nwich avamimare F wrote, 

4 weaued the rinats of thy cote, 

tbat J haue made, that J can mar, 
And that with Iefler pains by far. 

FZ haue been apne tn good footie, 

Co reftore mp bodte to pouthe, 

And was talted, and barrelted, 

Bet for all thatte, J am dead. 

Daue ye not heard how all men teil, 

4 builded the Cattle at Meapel, 

On egathellts J ratfed that towere, 

So pe {cal know, and dread, mp powere. 
Quothe Pantagrucile FJ not care, 
Ctihether a childe, o2 fieride pe are, 
MOrilte fitte fille, 4 F thall fee, 

Chy nature, and that peefentite. 
Chenne that childe qaue a bounde, 

And tpang bp like a Meuthe hounde, 
cUith the recede wi His Handes large, 

At the good Lpnge be gaue charae. 

B it 
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‘But Pantagructle prcked His fede, 
OE his {purres he had good rede, 
So with big fatre tance refte, 
He ran his courte as he mote beffe. 
Then Mould pe Hear the woodes ALOUD, 
TUith the fierce lang of armies, refound, 
TUhich carried by the fitful breeze, 

Scared the hoarfe rauen fom the trees ; 
Crocodilus to His dei 

for verrie feare retreated ther, 

And Camelopardiulis, that 

Cas feattinge om a dragons fat, 

Left the meal for berrie fright 

Jn which he moftlie doth oelight ; 

FZ baue beara fap alwwares, 

How they foughter for bu. dayes, 

For bit. Dapes didde Chey fighte, 

Both by the fur, ¢ the moontigote, 

Thei fought with greater falbagenetle 
Than ante Cyagers, more o2 telle, 

Both with their lances fir begat, 

And at each other fouttie rar, 

hen the Kings lance thatt was foe true 
Futo a thoufande fragments flewe, 

Ande fo white was cach fplinter, 

SHeemed as flakes of fnawe i winter, 

M2 life the tpanalis of boar froft, 
from a branch by the wind tolled. 


But right ferent it befell, 
TUith that bulruh, as Fj that teil, 

How by witchcraft, and qlamaure, 

Fe truck the good Lings armoure, 

Soo as tt touched the Paubertc, 

Chat was fenced with conprnae werke, 
THith tuch a deadlte dire it came, 

Chat tt flatbed forthe a flame, 

Btinciling with mant a Cparke, 

As lightning, ¢ with finoke dari ; 
Chenne there came oer a heaute cloude, 
THith mightie winde, 4 thondir loude, 

And with a tcreame would make py’ feared 
Chatte childe of Cuil oifappeared ;s 

But as be wente he lefte behinde 


A wapoure thick, as ve teal finde, a USN 
Thicke as a fogge that fometime ts faubaite ebeut 


Fu London Citte founde, F wis, 
Of fulpbure alfo was a finelle, 
be which bered Pantagruciic, 
Fru Prcardte, o2 Fraunce, Ff thinke, 
das neuer tinelt fo foul a ftinke, 
Gn Babylone, or Scotlande, 

Soe hoade a finke was not founde, 
4 {mel fo loathite Fj fuppote, 

Did feldome enter mortall nofe, 
Chat Cinet it was of fuch oeuife, 
Ft kought the tears tnto his epes, 


a 


Muothe Pantagrucie tis foe Tronge, 
Ft {call not afte fo bervie longe. 
wut Pantagrucle was deluded, 
Falter, and ftronger, if exuded, 
Cntille almofte, as tt i fatd, 

He thought to haue been popfoned. 
Ft was the qveatett tink J quess, 
Tas cuer onken, more o2 less, 
Tho tired nto wearinefle 

The Ling was bolde and daunteteffe, 
Githo be ftode there half a day, 
pantagructe would not quoe way. 

But the ings patience went at latte, 

Fr His good taddle fot he fate, 

Wis note he helde, he clenched bis teeth, 
And tteadfattlp be held his breath. 

Right through that bapour did he charge, 
To where wporn a ew tree large, 

M1 a fayre branch aboue his head 

Tie purpure faucon was perched. 
Loudite this couplete fonge the, 

Beau fire, que bous etes jolt. 

Muothe Wantagruele, F would well 
That forge was chaunted by Cycell. 

And in the Cappadocie tounge, 

The good kige to the ffaucon funge, 

Ay vilaine bete te rottrat, 

FAeaning tweet byrde come down Ff prap. 


fLow what he fonge that faucon knew, 
And ftraitiway downwards be ficw, 

So turninge with a certaine wife, 
De pyrehede on the qoode Hynaes write. 

TUhen he hadde Hun the goode Kynage 

Chereto be did a pleataunte thinge, 

Chat the purpure faucon folde not peck, 

f202 {cratch alfoe he ronae his neck, 

And crammed Hin ti a pockette, 

Chat by bis Terne was featly Cette. 

Gn that pocket tt was foe deep, 

full much did Pantagruele keep, effets du Bon 
That is of candels, ¢ tif. bones, ue 

And cheele, ¢ fringe, ¢ certapne ffones, 

a cpndere, ¢ i. ratte trappes, 

@ tpone, and eke a hnife, perhaps, 

Some Koblprs ware, ¢ moche qolde, 

Bette other chattels dtd tt holde, 

cubatte elfe was there Ff call not fay, 

But fcall tell pe all another dap. 


ae 


@ nod bere beginneth the fourthe Boke. 
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Qe fat tadics wot ye well 

Wight pleated was pantagriete, 
He fceuyplede, he laughed ftronge, 

And thus be fang as he rode alonge, 
 byrde itt horde ig better fare, 

Than. tj, that on the braunches are, 
And to hys cattle Home he wente 

Wight oebonaive, with fwete contente ; 
Cc 


The Hardon fir front the tourette, 
Saw vy’ Sunshine on his helinette, 
Qs pantagruclle picked his bette, 
Through the trees and glades of the forreftc. 
Therort, tito his horire he blew, 

@ righte faire blatte, Cee too ra 100? 

wut that al men there prefernte, 

Should know what that blafte meant, 
Being a luttie mar, ¢ Tout, 

Mraructoutlte did he Hout, 

CUelcoure, welcome, Matter brauc, 

S¢ Termagaunte thy workhip saue ; 

irr. Dufes that were so wight, 

Hearing the wews chet gunned outright, 
All that the Cattle aid poffetle 

Tere forelp pleated, more o2 ieffe, 

Ail His Beomen that were fo Haroe, 

Ban they dow to the Cattle parde, 

And the good Kynage rove thro the coud, 
Greeted with acclamations loud, 

&o loud and joyeoute was chat geeting, 
Core out an echo with repeating, 
Long bad it been an echo goode, 
And fpoke ag ewevie echo Houle, 
But ever {ince that happie day, 
Meuer a word did the echo fay, 

Mor for the minttrel tg it mete 
That he Hhould all He Knew repeate, 


Chat pafled between the faty Cicel, 
And ber true lowe Pantagruct, 
ffeatlie bpon his knee he bent, 
Ladie, the ffaucon, 3 prefent. 
Detan to accept the homage too, 
DE hin who rifked his life for you, 
fain would ¥ offer pou mp beart, 
Could J that querdon pet impart, 
But fatrel Cyeiiee pou know 
Pour beautie ole tt long ago, 

et oure again J pray pou take, 
Che Heart that vou mutt keep or break, 

That lade fatve no anfwer mande ;s 

But in bev bowere longe he ftapede, 

And on faire Cyeeles cheek Ff wife, 

He planted full mant a lovinge hiffe, 

Fiore than he tthed FJ ween, for then 

Cis fad the qgaue them back again. 

Now in that Puncelp Callies hati noces et fettin. 
Che nobles featted qreat and fiat, 

Aic, ¢€ Tine, ¢ Meade, they quaffed, 

And merrtlic thep tung, ¢ lauahed, 

ME a man childe of .by. pears, 


Each had a flice; the nofe, & ears, tefte, a la tortue. 
DE a pounge Hight that were fo nice, 
Gnd roatted eqas of Cocatrice, eufs a la coque. 


Dad the good Ling for his own thare 
Meuer was teen fuch daintie fare ; 
C. tt, 


The tables with their burthens groaned, 
Gnd as the Cankard patted around, 
Firtke was the heathen prouerbe Hearde, 
That, irtue tg 3 own rewarde. 
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